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Abstract 


In 1986, Ellaine Horwitz introduced the concept of foreign language anxiety (FLA). The 
studies introduced the concept that when learning a second or foreign language, students can 
suffer from the effects of a particular type of anxiety known as FLA and that this anxiety has the 
ability to impair the students’ learning process. From Horwitz’ initial work/studies, further 
research has been conducted that led to the realization that most teachers and students are 
unaware of the existence of FLA and others who know about it, do not take action to help their 
students to deal with the effects of FLA. According to several authors, FLA can interfere with 
the process of learning a second or foreign language by stressing the nervous system and creating 
feelings of distress and worry in individuals (Horwitz, 2001; MacIntyre & Gardner, 1994; 
Onwuegbuzie, Bailey & Daley, 1999; Spielberg, 1983). Horwitz, Horwitz, and Cope (1986) 
emphasized that for anxiety levels to be reduced, teachers and students need to be aware of the 
existence of FLA. Based on the pressing need of raising awareness on the topic, I have created a 
website that contains updated information about FLA, its effects, possible consequences, and a 
set of strategies for teachers and students that can help students to cope with the effects of FLA. 
To build this website with accurate information, I have considered the work of several authors 
that have conducted studies on FLA and its effects, have successfully identified the factors that 
can trigger the existence of FLA in a classroom, and have suggested strategies that can help 
students deal with the consequences that FLA can bring. I created a website to make information 


about FLA easily accessible for any member of the ESL/EFL community. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Anxiety is known to affect human behaviors in a wide variety of ways. The American 
Psychological Association defines anxiety as “an emotion characterized by feelings of tension, 
worried thoughts, and physical changes like increased blood pressure. People with anxiety 
disorders usually have recurring intrusive thoughts or concerns. They may avoid certain 
situations out of worry. They may also have physical symptoms such as sweating, trembling, 
dizziness, or a rapid heartbeat” (Anxiety, para. 1). Anxiety is a broad concept, but this project 
focuses on a particular kind of anxiety. According to Hashemi (2011), “anxiety has been found 
to interfere with many types of learning, but when it is associated with learning a second or 
foreign language, it is termed as second/foreign language anxiety” (p. 2). 

As an English as a second language learner (ESL), I have come to develop a great 
curiosity for some aspects related to anxiety when learning a second language because anxiety is 
an issue that has affected ESL students of all ages and in different learning situations. Horwitz 
(1986) defined foreign language anxiety (FLA) as “a distinct complex of self-perceptions, 
beliefs, feelings, and behaviors related to classroom language learning arising from the 
uniqueness of the language process” (p. 219). Tsiplakides (2009) argued that “Foreign language 
learning process is a unique process, because learners are required to communicate using a 
language which they have not mastered perfectly” (p. 39). Anxiety can have several negative 
effects on our bodies and minds and can obstruct and/or impair the learning process and its 
effectiveness. Learning a second language is a challenging and demanding process, not only 
academically, but also socially and emotionally. Children are less self-conscious and tend to be 
less worried that they will make a mistake when practicing a new language, and still, they 


present signs of anxiety. As we grow older, we become more self-conscious and anxious about 


making mistakes in front of others because we have an image that we want to protect and do not 
want to embarrass ourselves in front of our professors and peers. 

FLA, not only concerns the emotional well-being of a student, but it can have detrimental 
effects on academic results as well. Tsiplakides (2009) stated that “Empirical research shows that 
anxious foreign language students are less willing to participate in learning activities, and have 
lower performance than non-anxious students” (p. 39). Students might present with a lack of 
motivation, may appear to be lazy, and for teachers, this might look like they do not work hard 
enough on their academic endeavors. To avoid misunderstanding a lack of interest with FLA, it 
is important that we as teachers learn to recognize some signs or symptoms present in students 
that are dealing with anxiety. Liu and Huang (2011) highlighted some of these signs, “High- 
anxious students tend to perform worse than their low-anxious peers; they also tend to speak 
(more) briefly and sometimes even inaudibly. Highly anxious learners can even speak with 
shaking hands and/or legs; some even go blank when having to speak the target language” (p. 1). 
FLA can impair someone's ability to learn, move forward, and ultimately succeed. Liu and 
Huang (2011) also indicated that “When having to use the language, they [students] often 
become upset, nervous, and even panicked due to little practice” (p. 2). Again, these are some of 
the reasons of why it is important for teachers to look for, identify, and acknowledge the 
presence of FLA in their classrooms. The world in which we live has put the English language in 
a Strategic position. It has become the lingua franca, and speaking the language opens doors for 
education, economy, culture, and so many others. The negative effects of FLA have proven to 
damage the oral production the most, by creating a fear that if not addressed, can lead students to 


quit learning the language, or to perform poorly. 


FLA is a component of the learning process that needs to be acknowledged by students of 
all ages, parents of young learners, and teachers. Students can benefit from understanding what 
anxiety is and how it affects them. Parents of young children can support their children by 
helping them to understand how this process works; teachers can provide their students with 
strategies to face FLA and also can foster low-anxiety learning environments to promote a 
healthy learning experience. FLA can be triggered by different factors, and it is important for all 
parties involved in learning a second/foreign language to recognize such factors in the classroom 
to avoid them, or address them in a different manner that reduces or eliminates the barrier that 
FLA can raise. Another substantial problem related to FLA is the lack of awareness among 
teachers about its importance and detrimental effects. Many teachers do not acknowledge it, and 
if they do, they don’t know how to help their students cope with the effects of FLA. Research has 
given clarification of different factors that contribute to FLA like lack of motivation, low self- 
esteem, lack of confidence, hostile learning environment, judgment, setting expectations that 
cannot be achieved, lack of practice of the language, among others. The factors mentioned affect 
students and teachers the most, and can consequently affect parents of young ESL learners. If 
these factors are addressed, FLA levels can be lowered. Hashemi (2011) remarked the 
importance of lowering levels of anxiety when he concluded that “Language anxiety can 
dramatically influence the process of language learning and teaching. Therefore, it is necessary 
that language teachers not only recognize that anxiety is a major cause of students’ lack of 
success in the new language but also assist them to tackle the feelings of unease and discomfort. 
Considering the language learners’ anxiety reactions by a language teacher is deemed highly 
important in order to assist them to achieve the intended performance goals in the target 


language” (p. 1815). 


For these reasons I have created a website where students, parents, and teachers can read 
about the existence of foreign language anxiety, the effects it can have on learning, and how to 
address it in order to reduce it. Liu and Huang (2011) concluded that “With enhanced motivation 
to learn English, students may become more willing and active to use the language in various 
situations, which may in return result in lower anxiety in English learning” (p. 6). I aim to raise 
awareness in the ESL/EFL community about this topic that is not commonly highlighted but 
always present. I have created this FLA awareness website to provide a place that gathered the 
work of experts in the field to address questions like the following: What is FLA? As a student, 
what can I do about it? As a parent, how can I help my child to deal with it? As a teacher, how 
can I recognize signs of FLA among my students? What strategies can I provide my students 
with to cope FLA? Why, as a teacher do we tend to neglect the signs of FLA in our students? 
What are the signs of FLA? What are the effects of FLA? Why is it important to know about my 
students’ backgrounds? How can teachers promote a healthier, more welcoming learning 
environment to lessen the effects of FLA? To what extent can FLA affect the learning process? 
These are concerns that, if explored, can benefit the process of learning a second language. 

I firmly believe that this site can be beneficial for teachers because many times we forget 
what it was like to be in our students’ place. We sometimes minimize the implications of 
learning a second language because we are not in the learners’ place anymore. I think having 
access to this FLA awareness site will promote empathy in the ESL community. Our memories 
can be fragile and selective, and as a society, we lack empathy because of our inability to put 
ourselves in the place of others. I want to be aware of my students’ needs and support their 
learning. I hope this project benefits all parties involved in the complex and formidable process 


of learning English as a second or foreign language. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Learning a second language is an intricate process that can be perceived in a myriad of 
ways, depending on the personal experience of each individual involved. Sun (2019) defined this 
process as “a kind of language learning that people learn, besides their mother tongue, inside and 
outside of classrooms. By learning the relative principles of the second language and improving 
the ability to use it, learners can master the language and can use it properly” (p. 1019). To 
understand the implications of learning a second language, it is important to look at the process 
of learning a first language. The English language is broadly divided into four skills that are 
speaking, listening, writing, and reading. Mastering all four skills can lead to success in 
communicating in this language. The acquisition of English as a first language is a process that 
takes years, and it usually happens during early childhood. To exemplify the complexity of such 
a learning process, Sousa (2011) focused on the speaking skill and explained, “The language 
system in the left hemisphere is comprised mainly of Broca’s area and Wernicke’s area” (p. 9). 
Here is where language production takes place. Sousa (2011) detailed that to produce only one 
sentence, Broca’s area, Wernicke’s area, and several other areas in the left hemisphere have to 
work. The more complex the sentence, the more areas have to get involved. This serves as 
simple clarification that producing language is a demanding process for our brains. Wilson and 
Conyers (2016) adhered to this point by saying that the brain simply does not like to think. 

To emphasize the importance of understanding the challenges English as a second language 
(ESL) learners and English as a foreign language learners (EFL) may face, Sousa (2011) 


manifested that, “teachers of students who are English language learners should have a deep 


understanding of the mental demands these students face. Acquiring a new language later can 
definitely be a challenge” (p. 30). 
Factors Influencing Learning a Second Language 

There are several factors that can influence the process of learning a second language. 
According to Sun (2019) these factors can be internal factors like age, attitude, personality, 
motivation, and first language proficiency. Other factors are external like politics, economy, and 
technology. 

When it comes to learning a second language, age can be a factor that determines, to some 
extent, the level of difficulty. Many authors conclude that after the teenage years, it is harder for 
people to learn a second language (Midgley, Holcomb, & Grainger, 2009). The ages of second 
language learners vary from early childhood to senior years. Therefore, the challenges faced by 
ESL/EFL learners can and will vary as well. Age has always been a debatable factor. Ho (2019) 
carried out a study in which he analyzed the factors that affect the learning process of senior 
learners (ages 60+). He acknowledged certain limitations due to age, like poor attention span, 
unwillingness to practice the language, inability to recall words that had already been learned, 
and keeping motivation over time. Senior learners have to face some of these challenges on a 
regular basis, and they can also encounter physical limitations like impairments and lack of 
mobility. Ho (2011) stated that motivation and goal setting could help students find and develop 
strategies they will need to succeed. Ho (2010) also mentioned that “as teachers, we ought to be 
aware of the aspirations and limitations of our students” (p. 23). In relation to age and younger 
learners, Nikolov and Djigunovic (2006) stated that “natural language acquisition is available to 
young children, but it is limited in older adolescents and adults” (p. 235). Scovel (2000) 


postulated that adults are at a disadvantage compared to children in relation to pronunciation. 


Other factors that can affect the process of learning a second language are cognitive factors. 
Hoey (2005) referred to interference between the first language (L1) and the second language 
(L2). When a person learns a new term, all the related meanings from the L1 come to the surface 
and can result in incorrect utterances and confusion. These interferences happen more frequently 
among adults than among children. (Foster, Bolibaugh, & Kotula, 2014). Another factor to 
consider is tolerance to ambiguity. The English language has many syntactical rules and many 
exceptions to these rules as well. Those learners who can accept these exceptions are more likely 
to succeed (Naiman, Frolich, Stern, & Todesco, 1978). 

Affective factors also play a role in learning a second language. Gardner (1985) suggested 
that attitude plays a significant role because it can positively influence the language learning 
process. Self-confidence and anxiety also affect the learning process. When children are 
approaching adolescent years, they tend to become more self-conscious and unconfident. This 
can negatively impact the learning process. Kissau, Adams, and Algozzine (2015) argued that 
“students who begin foreign language instruction in high school, in the throes of adolescence, 
may be highly self-conscious and anxious about being judged negatively by their peers, and may, 
as a result, not be willing to take risks with the language” (p. 287). 

In the context of formal instruction, there are factors that have an influence on the process of 
learning a second language. An important aspect to consider is the background knowledge 
because a student’s cultural baggage can have effects on the way instruction is received. The 
students’ countries of origin, culture, level of proficiency in their L1, and other factors pertaining 
to their culture can impact their attitude and proficiency when learning a second language. 
(Peregoy & Boyle, 2013). In a formal setting, the factors mentioned can affect the process of 


learning a second language. Peregoy and Boyle (2013) suggested that “our first task as teachers, 


then, is to become aware of our students’ personal histories and cultures, so as to understand 
their feelings, frustrations, hopes, and aspirations” (p. 7). Providing further description on the 
importance of considering the students’ culture, Shapiro, Farrely and Tomas (2014) pointed out 
that the patterns of communication and views that foreign students have can highly differ with 
the codes of communication that American citizens have. These differences can affect the 
interactions that take place in a formal setting, and subsequently, they can affect the success of 
the learning experience in a second language. 

The last aspect to be considered is in relation to the reasons behind students wanting or 
having to learn English as a second language. The attitude students have towards learning 
English as a second language is directly related to the status and circumstances that brought them 
to this country. Some people learn English for academic purposes; some learn because they like 
the language, or some learn it because they want to travel to English speaking countries and 
manage to communicate basic needs. Additionally, some learn because they are immigrants or 
refugees that need to learn the language for survival purposes. Parrish (2004) argued that the 
transition of countries and cultures can be easier for some people and more difficult for others. If 
ESL/EFL learners live in an insecure environment, do not have good means of transportation to 
get to class, do not have the possibility of going back to their home countries, don't have a good 
level of accuracy in their first language, are in a difficult situation, and others, they may present 
aversion to the English language and will subconsciously reject everything related to it. These 
factors also affect the learning process of English. The combination of some or every factor that 
has been mentioned can lead to stress and anxiety among students when learning English as a 


second language. 


Definition of Anxiety 

Anxiety is a commonly used term that serves to describe the feelings of uneasiness that 
may accompany people while doing different activities. This term has been resonating more 
often in the last decades. There are several studies that have aimed to comprehend the depths of 
this concept and how anxiety affects human behavior in the different endeavors of everyday life. 
Spielberger (1983) in his seminal paper defined anxiety as “the subjective feeling of tension, 
apprehension, nervousness, and worry associated with the arousal of the autonomic nervous 
system” (p. 1). The consequences named by Spielberger (1983) can easily have an impact on 
activities that depend on people and their reactions to situations. Anxiety has been found to 
interfere with many types of learning processes (Horwitz, 2001). Learning processes are an 
essential part of everyday life because thanks to them we are able to master new knowledge and 
incorporate new habits into our daily routines. A fairly popular subject nowadays is learning a 
second language, which is an activity that can be rewarding, successful, and easy, or difficult and 
anxiety-provoking. Referring specifically to language anxiety, MacIntyre and Garder (1994) 
defined this term as “the feeling of tension and apprehension specifically associated with second 
language contexts, including speaking, listening, and learning” (p. 284). More specifically 
related to language learning and performance, it has been concluded that language anxiety can 
affect the already intricate process of learning a second language (Onwuegbuzie, Bailey, & 
Daley, 1999). 

On the premise that anxiety can affect the process of learning a second language, many 
authors have dedicated time to explore this concept in order to identify the multiple sides’ 
language anxiety can present itself and the consequences anxiety can bring to learning. Paying 


particular attention to the topic of second language learning and its relation to anxiety, Horwitz 
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(2001) claimed, “Since the mid 1960’s scholars have entertained the possibility that anxiety 
interferes with second language learning and performance” (p. 113). Since then, it has been 
proven that students feel anxious when they are not able to perform well in the practice of a 
foreign language, more specifically when they doubt themselves due to factors such as age, fear, 
lack of self-confidence, and lack of self-esteem (Balla, 2017). MacIntyre and Gardner (1991) 
noticed that "anxious individuals think about their own reaction to a task in addition to the 
demands of the task itself” (p. 297). Besides from proving that anxiety can negatively impact the 
process of learning a second language, scholars have conducted research to identify types of 
anxiety and their traits. Horwitz, 2001; Young, 1990; MacIntyre and Gardner, 1991; and Scovel, 
1978, have agreed that there is a myriad of language anxiety types that have been identified. 
Along the years, these many types of anxiety have been grouped and classified into different 


categories according depending on their causes and consequences. 


Types of Anxiety 

After careful consideration on all the forms in which anxiety presents itself, and the 
various consequences it brings, in 1966, Spilberger divided anxiety into three categories: trait 
anxiety, situational anxiety, and state anxiety (Tosun, 2018; Zheng, 2008). Trait anxiety is 
understood as the possibility of getting nervous in many situations, understanding that this is a 
characteristic the individual possesses, no matter the surrounding circumstances (Tallon, 2009). 
Situation-specific anxiety is understood as a response to a particular stimulus that can alter the 
individual (Spielberger, 1983). State anxiety is understood as a reaction to a specific type of 
situation, maybe recurring like a class, that generates stressful feelings and rejection (Ellis, 


1994). The anxiety presented when individuals are learning a second language falls under the 
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category of situation-specific anxiety reactions because individual suffer from it only in specific 
situations (Horwitz, Horwitz, & Cope, 1986). Horwitz and Young (1991) have stated that anxiety 
related to foreign language falls under its own type of anxiety, and again, that it only comes to 
the surface during specific situations. MacIntyre and Gardner (1991) also considered language 
anxiety to be situational rather than trait anxiety. Offering further clarification on the subject, 
Horwitz et al., (1986) highlighted that “Many people claim to have a mental block against 
learning a foreign language, although these same people may be good learners in other situations, 
strongly motivated, and have a sincere liking for speakers of the target language” (p.125). What 
is remarkable here is that the problem does not seem to be with the target language itself, but 


with the effects provoked by the anxiety that learning a second language can produce. 


Foreign Language Anxiety 

When students are learning a second language, they can present a type of anxiety that 
falls under the category of situational anxiety. This type of anxiety has been labeled as foreign 
language anxiety (FLA). In recent years, this concept has attracted the attention of many 
researchers because more and more students are exhibiting FLA symptoms. Horwitz et al., 
(1986) conducted a study in which 38% of the sample admitted feeling more tense and nervous 
in ESL classes than in any other class. Campbell and Ortiz (1991) stated that 50% of students 
experience high levels of anxiety. The first ones to define the concept of FLA were Horwitz, 
Horwitz, and Cope in 1986. They claimed that FLA is “a distinct complex construct of self- 
perceptions, beliefs, feelings, and behaviors related to classroom language learning arising from 
the uniqueness of language learning process” (p. 128). MacIntyre (1998) defined FLA as “the 


worry and negative emotional reaction aroused when learning or using a second language” (p. 
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27). Foreign language anxiety is an important variable that makes a considerable impact on an 
ESL learner’s level of achievement (Dordinejad & Ahmadabad, 2014). Although foreign 
language anxiety is an abstract concept that can be difficult to perceive, it is real and present 


among members of the ESL community. 


Characteristics of Students with FLA 

Under the premise that FLA can be difficult to perceive, the effects that this type of 
anxiety brings can be very noticeable in ESL students, and these effects can be easily 
misunderstood or conceived as laziness, lack of interest, and lack of responsibility. Abu-Rabia 
(2004) provided a clear description of students with FLA by reporting that “the foreign language 
learner characterized as having anxiety is usually worried, physically insecure, and unable to 
engage in situational learning” (p. 712). A student that is shy and insecure can be easily 
perceived as someone that has no interest in what is being taught as this person is not likely to 
volunteer or answer questions in front of others. It is the same case with a student who is unable 
to engage in class activities because this learner can be perceived as disinterested. The process of 
learning a second language can eventually turn into an unpleasant and even traumatic experience 
that will negatively impact the student’s self-esteem and confidence (Zheng, 2008). It is unlikely 
that a student will have a positive attitude if he or she has to go through these traumatic 
experiences every time they have to attend English class. Aida (1994) and MacIntyre and 
Gardner (1991) agreed that anxiety has negative effects on the levels of achievement a person 
can attain in a second language. The characteristics presented will affect the attitude, willingness, 
and the motivation a student will have in the classroom. Adding to the description of students 


with FLA, MacIntyre and Gardner (1991) observed that “The content of their [students] thoughts 
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is negative and centered on self-degradation...If anxious students could focus on positive 
experiences in the second language, rather than on negative ones, the debilitating effects of 
language anxiety could be reduced” (p. 297). This supposes that anxiety can bring negative 
consequences as weakening factors, and also that students dealing with anxiety have to work 


twice as hard to accomplish their goals in learning a second language. 


Factors that Contribute to FLA 

Studies on anxiety related to second language learning have been prominent over the last 
50 years. In these studies, scholars have been able to identify several factors that trigger or foster 
FLA among ESL/EFL learners. Such factors can contribute to the learner’s discomfort in an 
ESL/EFL classroom. There is still a discussion as to what events or circumstances cause these 
feelings of discontent. Jones (2004) noted that for many learners, language anxiety seems to 
derive from the fear of making mistakes in front of others. When students are in front of their 
classmates, it is usually to practice their speaking abilities. Young (1990) reported that among 
the four main English skills, speaking is the one that makes learners more anxious when they 
have to use the target language in front of their classmates. Chen, Horwitz, and Schallert (1999) 
supported this claim by stating that speaking is the most “anxiety provoking aspect in second 
language learning situation” (p. 420). Many learners are very anxious when they have to take 
part in activities that involve speaking in front of others (Tsiplakides, 2009). The claims of these 
authors point out that speaking activities can be factors that easily trigger the appearance of FLA 
in the classroom. 

Another factor to consider is related to unrealistic expectations. When ESL/EFL learners 


are presented with examples of the English language, these examples generally come in the form 
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of videos or audios recorded by native speakers of English (Kitano, 2001). Kitano (2001) 
believed that such examples set high expectations because learners will aim to sound like native 
speakers of English. Because speaking English like natives is at many times an unreachable goal, 
learners can get very frustrated and anxious about their inability to reach these high expectations. 
Continuing with this thought, Zhang and Zheng (2012) pointed out, “In addition to unrealistic 
beliefs, learners may feel nervous if they fail to achieve the standards of their expectation” (p. 
28). It is then easy to understand that high expectations are a factor that can produce FLA. 

Another factor that contributes to the existence of this type of anxiety in an ESL/EFL 
classroom is related to the style and classroom environment itself. Hashemi (2011) offered 
further clarification on the topic by claiming that “learners feel more anxious and under stress in 
the classroom environments that follow traditional learning systems where the learners have to 
constantly drill or repeat some tiresome tasks like machines” (p. 1813). Teaching methods that 
involve repetition, memorization, and speaking in front of the whole class can be a barrier that 
impedes learning by creating high levels of anxiety. On the same topic, but with a different 
opinion, Horwitz (2001) proposed, “thus, it appears that no matter the classroom environment, 
language learners may experience some inherent levels of anxiety when participating in oral 
activities” (p. 120). Even though the authors do not completely agree on the effects of the 
classroom environment over the arousal of FLA, they seem to agree on the fact that speaking is a 
factor that provokes anxiety. 

Horwitz (2001) highlighted the benefits of a supportive relationship between teachers and 
their students as another factor that affects FLA, and reported that students feel less anxious 
when their teacher is not only focused on correcting their mistakes, but also willing to offer 


sincere support and show genuine interest. Language skills among ESL/EFL students are 
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constantly being evaluated, and the attitude and demeanor of the teacher can contribute to 
diminishing or raising levels of FLA in the students. The factors that contribute to the existence 
of FLA in a classroom can be subscribed to three main categories: FLA can be started by the 
learner and his/her character traits, or FLA can be enhanced by the classroom environment 
including the relationship with the teacher, and FLA can be aroused due to a low level of 


proficiency of the target language among ESL/EFL students (Zhang & Zhong, 2012). 


Effects of FLA 

As point of emphasis, FLA can have a positive or negative effect on the ESL/EFL 
learner. According to Scovel (1978) and MacIntyre and Gardner (1993) anxiety is a facilitator 
that boosts motivation, or anxiety can debilitate the learner by posing an obstacle for 
achievement. Scovel (1978) suggested that “facilitating anxiety motivates the learner to ‘fight’ 
the task; it gears the learner emotionally for approach behaviour. Debilitating anxiety, in 
contrast, motivates the learner to ‘flee’ the new learning task; it stimulates the individual 
emotionally to adopt avoidance behaviour” (p. 139). The negative effects that FLA can have on 
students and their academic outcome have been commonly described using a particular set of 
words. Zhang (2001) made allusion to these words and noted that students besides feeling 
embarrassed, frustrated, scared, and angry, showed physical signs like constant blushing when 
talking in front of others; their hands and voice would tremble; their heart would beat faster, and 
they would get headaches. As mentioned before, Abu-Rabia (2004) claimed that because of 
FLA, students may feel uneasy and might be unable to engage in class activities. Horwitz et al. 
(1986) indicated that students with communication anxiety present a “type of shyness 


characterized by fear of anxiety about communicating with people” (p. 217). 
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According to Bailey (1983) and Horwitz et al. (1986), FLA can produce low self-esteem, 
can influence students to think they are not good enough, and can foster apprehension or fear to 
speak in the target language. Horwitz et al. (1986) also postulated that FLA seems to prevent 
students from sharing with their classmates and influences students to have misconceptions about 
language learning. FLA can have a negative impact on grades, and FLA prevents students from 
producing language in addition to affecting their social contexts (Horwitz et al., 1986; 
MacIntyre, Noels, & Clement, 1997; Saito & Samimy, 1996; MacIntyre & Gardner, 1994). 
According to Horwirz et al. (1986), MacIntyre et al. (1997), Sait and Samimy (1996), and 
MacIntyre and Gardner (1994), FLA can have several negative effects on ESL learners. Since 
these effects are prominent and debilitating, teachers must be are aware of the factors that 
generate FLA and the consequences they bring. Tallon (2009) noted that “It is generally agreed 
upon that foreign language anxiety is a complex phenomenon that has been found to be a 
predictor of foreign language achievement” (p. 116). If FLA is a predictor of language 
achievement, it is necessary that teachers acknowledge the effects of FLA on students and look 


for ways to alleviate or eliminate the factors that produce FLA. 


Measuring for FLA 

In the summer of 1983, Elaine Horwitz, Michael Horwitz, and Joann Cope gathered a 
group of students from the University of Texas and invited them to participate in a study where 
students would get in small groups to talk about how they were feeling about their ESL classes. 
These students answered questionnaires, shared their experiences, and were provided with 
didactic presentations and strategies that would help them cope with the feelings of apprehension 


about the language that they were learning. This study contributed to the creation of the Foreign 
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Language Classroom Anxiety Scale (FLCAS). According to Horwitz et al. (1986), the FLCAS is 
a scale that was designed to measure how students feel concerning the three dimensions of 
foreign language classroom anxiety: fear of negative evaluation, communication apprehension, 
and test anxiety. Referring to this scale, Horwitz et al. (1986) remarked that “Pilot testing with 
FLCAS affords an opportunity to examine the scope and severity of foreign language anxiety” 
(p. 129). Trang (2011) used the FLCAS in his study and concluded that “Horwitz, Horwitz and 
Cope’s theory of foreign language anxiety has played a vital role in language anxiety research 
with a large number of studies using it as the theoretical framework” (p. 73). Even though the 
FLCAS is not the only scale to measure FLA, it is the most commonly used among researchers. 
Supporting the scales’ validity, Aida (1994), and Saito, Horwitz, and Garza (1999) argued that 
the FLCAS is useful, consistent, and acceptable. A remarkable aspect of this scale is that allows 
educators to have access to students’ perceptions and levels of FLA. This scale might allow 
teachers to be aware of the reasons and consequences behind FLA and ‘attack’ it in meaningful 


ways. 


Awareness and Strategies to Cope with FLA 

Awareness of FLA among teachers is a crucial step to decrease levels of anxiety in a 
classroom. Liu and Huang (2011) emphasized the importance of awareness by explaining that “it 
is necessary for language teachers as well, as learners to take measures to alleviate anxiety 
levels, since anxiety turned out to be the most powerful predictor for students’ performance” (p. 
6). A strong recommendation for teachers is to always consider the possibility that their students 
lack engagement in the class, reticence to participate, and inadequate behaviors can be related to 


FLA (Horwitz et al., 1986). For anxiety levels to be reduced, teachers and students need to be 
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aware of its existence and discover the possible causes that might be arousing FLA levels in their 
particular learning environments. Concerning the classroom environment, Young (1990) 
postulated that anxiety decreases when teachers “create a warm social environment” (p. 550). 
Offering further support in the topic, Wórde (2003) argued that “teachers who provide a 
supportive and understanding environment, who employ non-threatening teaching methods, and 
who use appealing and relevant topics seem to enhance the foreign language experience” (p. 
205). Once teachers have understood the implications of FLA, and considered the detrimental 
effects that carry, Horwitz et al. (1986) argued that teachers have two options to reduce FLA in 
their classrooms: They can either provide students with coping strategies to deal with anxiety, or 
they can take measures to reduce the levels of anxiety in their classroom. 

Coping strategies to deal with FLA come in several forms. Liu and Huang (2011) 
suggested to raise awareness among students on the importance of the English language, promote 
positive attitudes toward English, boost students’ self-esteem and self-confidence, give positive 
feedback, provide clear explanations when correcting students’ work, read books and watch 
movies in English, and invite students to make friends on campus to foster interactions in the 
target language. Zheng and Cheng (2018) supported what was mentioned by arguing that 
teachers can significantly reduce anxiety among learners by providing coping strategies. Kruk 
(2018) concluded in his study that anxiety among students could be reduced throughout a single 
class if teachers take the necessary steps to do so. These claims offer significant tools for 
teachers to help in providing their students with coping strategies. 

Besides arming students with coping strategies, teachers can also take measures to reduce 
levels of anxiety in their classroom environments. On the subject, Hashemi (2011), Khattak, 


Jamshed, Ahmad and Baig, (2011), and Tsiplakides (2009) suggested that teachers should 
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consider the importance of providing their students with friendly, informal learning 
environments where they feel “safe” to talk; encourage students to speak in spite of their 
mistakes; acknowledge anxiety among their group; use non-threatening methods to teach; 
familiarize themselves with their students’ cultural and ethnic background; attend to training 
courses on psychology and anxiety, and promote English use inside and outside of the classroom. 
Liu and Huang (2011) supported this claim by stating, “Enhancing learners’ interest in English 
and its culture is important to promote their learning of the language. With a better knowledge of 
the language and its culture, the learners’ may not feel so foreign and strange when using the 
language” (p. 6). Horwitz (2001) added to the discussion by claiming that “It may be possible to 
reduce the anxiety of language learners by offering them sincere support and interest” (p. 120). 
Showing genuine interest in students’ reasons to be enrolled in a particular class, can make a 
difference in their attitude towards the foreign language and the class activities. Tsiplakides 
(2009) suggested that teachers should become researchers of their group of students by getting to 
know them, learning the students’ reasons for low performance, and learning about the students’ 
willingness to take part in-class activities. The existence of FLA in the classroom as been 
demonstrated and researchers have given light on the factors that promote FLA, explained the 
detrimental effects FLA can have on students, and how FLA can be reduced by acknowledging 
its existence and changing teaching practices to reduce or even eliminate it. The conclusions of 
several research projects presented here are an open invitation for educators to go beyond 
limiting themselves to teaching content, but attending to their students’ needs and providing a 


meaningful learning experience. 


Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I will provide the rationale for why teachers should acquire strategies to 
deal with the effects of foreign language anxiety (FLA), and to decrease FLA within the 
classroom. I will state who needs to understand what FLA is and how to cope with FLA effects. 
Then I will describe how I plan to meet the information needs of students and teachers. In order 
to provide information about FLA to students and teachers, this information has to be easy to 
access and begin with basic content, giving them the choice of getting additional information. 

FLA is a type of anxiety that affects second and/or foreign language learners (Horwitz et 
al., 1986). It has been shown that FLA can have harmful and even debilitating effects on the 
attitude, self-esteem, confidence, and willingness of second/foreign language learners to 
participate in class (Aida, 1994; Dordinejad & Ahmadabad, 2014; MacIntyre & Gardner, 1994). 
It has also been concluded that those involved in the ESL/EFL community, like teachers and 
students, are not always aware of the existence of FLA, and the adverse effects that FLA can 
have on the process of learning a second language (Zheng, 2008). In addition, some teachers who 
are aware of the adverse effects of FLA do not always seek for further information on the topic. 
Some other teachers are aware of these adverse effects and want to help their students to 
overcome the effects of FLA but do not know how to address the situation and what to do for 
their students (Liu & Huang, 2011). 

Teachers and students must have access to information related to FLA, its causes and 
effects, and also to strategies that serve to lessen FLA negative effects on the process of learning 
a second language. First, teachers are going to need the information to help them recognize FLA 


in students and strategies to minimize the negative impact of FLA on their students. For teachers 
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to be able to successfully identify FLA symptoms among their students, they need to use certain 
instruments to measure its existence (Horwitz et al., 1986). Checklists could provide a good 
method to identify FLA symptoms. After teachers identify students exhibiting FLA symptoms, 
they will need information about what to do to help students with FLA. It is also important for 
teachers to remember that students can develop anxiety about their academic performance, as 
well as in relation to their social skills. Students that exhibit FLA symptoms need to be aware 
that the type of anxiety that they are experiencing is known as FLA (Horwitz et al., 1986). After 
the students understand what FLA is and its effects, students can then learn about coping 
strategies that will help them to ameliorate or eliminate FLA effects and symptoms (Horwitz et 
al., 1986; Young, 1990). Being aware of such implications will help students to overcome 
unnecessary difficulties that people face when learning a second or foreign language. 

Teachers and students would benefit greatly from a bank or collection of information 
about FLA, its effects, and consequences. Information about FLA could be presented both in 
written and video format. These formats could include documents, short professional articles, 
papers, and audiovisual content. The purpose of this bank of information would be to address the 
needs of both teachers and students regarding FLA, its effects, and consequences. Given that the 
target audiences are students and teachers, the information presented about FLA would have to 
be accommodated according to the audience’s age ranges. It would have to be easy to read for 
young learners, precise and cognitively demanding for older learners, and presented in academic 
language for teachers. The reason behind this accommodation is to allow each age group of the 
target audience to learn about FLA in meaningful and precise ways. The other section of this 


bank of information would be addressed to teachers, providing sources from scholars and 
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research on the field of FLA, its effects, consequences, and strategies to diminish its impact on 
ESL/EFL learners. 

This bank of information can be rich in content, but to make it accessible to people, it 
needs to be accessible through digital ports. Presenting information in a digital format allows 
people to share it with others, and access it through any device. The number of people that have 
access to the internet has increased considerably and considering these facts I have decided to 
present the information about FLA using a website. A website format will fulfill the purpose of 
being easily accessible to the members of the ESL/EFL community. For my project, I will create 
an online information portal about FLA that will include definitions of FLA, symptoms, 
strategies, links to other webpages that talk about FLA, and links to portals where people have 
shared their experiences overcoming FLA’s detrimental consequences. This portal will provide 
specific information to teachers and students that will promote awareness of FLA and coping 


strategies. 


Chapter 4: Project 


People learning a second or foreign language are constantly facing challenges of all 
kinds. One of these challenges is related to the uneasiness, nervousness, and impairments that 
anxiety can impose in those aiming to master a second or foreign language. Horwitz (1986) 
identified this mixture of elements as Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA). FLA occurs when 
specific factors are present, and this type of anxiety can have negative consequences on the 
learners of the target language. It has been advised to teachers to take FLA into consideration, 
learn about it, and accept the possibility that their students might be suffering from it. Because 
there is a lot of misinformation about FLA, it has been suggested to raise awareness about the 
causes and effects of FLA among members of the ESL/EFL community. Students facing 
challenges in their learning process might attribute their difficulties to their lack of ability, when 
it could be that they are suffering from FLA. Teachers might be facing similar situations, 
thinking their students have no interest in their classes when it could be that they are suffering 
from FLA. 

Information and education on the area of FLA and its implications might allow teachers 
and students to have a better understanding of FLA and assume its consequences in a successful 
manner. Since my goal is to raise awareness among the ESL/EFL community about FLA and its 
implications, I have created a website with useful information for teachers, students, and parents 
of young learners. https://sites.google.com/view/steffithomann-thesis/ This website works as a 
bank of information because it contains a definition of what FLA is, factors that can foster its 


existence, effects of FLA, coping strategies for teachers to help their students, and coping 
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strategies for students to deal with the effects of FLA. In this chapter, I will give a full 


description of the website I have created. 


Section One: Home Page 

The target audience of the website are students of all ages with the capacity to learn and 
understand text for seventh graders on, and for teachers of a second/foreign language. It is also 
welcoming to parents of young learners that cannot understand the website without the help of 
their primary caregivers. The vocabulary is informal, aiming to present help or information that 
is not always delivered in the academic context of the classroom. The section is solely for 
teachers and it has more complex vocabulary and the alternative websites suggested are peer- 
reviewed articles and papers that teachers should be able to understand. The interface of the 
website has an image of an iPad and a notebook, trying to portrait the learning environment of 
our days. The main and opening question is, Why am I so anxious when I try to learn a second 
language? (Figure 4.1). After the question, there is a text that aims to answer this concern. It 
suggests to students that they might be dealing with a phenomenon known as FLA, 
understanding that this is a foreign concept to many students and teachers. There is a brief 
definition of the term and it is sustained by the study that Elaine Horwitz conducted in 1986. 
Along with this definition, there is a brief introduction to the topic that proceeds to invite the 


readers to continue learning about FLA (Figure 4.2). 
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Figure 4.1: Home Page and Opening Question 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANXIETY (FLA) 


You are expected to speak in a second language. Even though you know the words, they just don't come out. 
Your hands are sweaty, you voice is trembling, you are embarrassed, and wonder why did you put yourself in 
this situation! You are not the only one going through that. Many of us have experienced these feelings of 
discomfort and the reason might be something Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA). 


Psychologists and scholars use the term Foreign Language Anxiety (FLA) to refer to the anxiety, nervousness, 
and uneasy feeling we have when we are learning a second language. Elaine Horwitz was one of the first 
scholars to study this topic in 1986. After conducting many studies, she concluded that FLA can get in your way 
when you are trying to learn a new language. 


FLA can affect you in several ways and it is caused by different reasons. You need to be aware of the cause, 
consequences, and strategies to eliminate it from your life ASAP. 


Figure 4.2: Introduction and Definition of FLA 


After FLA is defined, the website has a section called You are a rock star (Figure 4.3). 
This section is an invitation for students to take courage and be proud of the amazing deed they 
are doing of learning a second language. Learning about FLA can be intimidating at first, so I 
decided to start with good news and positive feedback to remind the readers that they are going 


through a sometimes-unpopular road, and for that they are brave. 
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YOU ARE A ROCK STAR! 


The web is full of videos and articles of people saying you can learn a second language in 30 days! Yay for them! But for most of us, 
learning a second language is a process that is full of obstacles and challenges. So, if you are working hard to learn a second language, 
you are a rock star! Give yourself credit for the amazing thing you are doing! 


More good news: What you are experiencing is normal. Yes, you are O.K. Feeling nervous, anxious, and preoccupied is absolutely 
normal. A lot of people feel this way when they are learning a second language, but you do not have to keep having those negative 
feelings. There is something you can do about it! You can learn about FLA, its causes, effects and how to lessen its effects or get rid of 
it. 


Figure 4.3: Message to the Readers 


Following this encouraging message there is a question, How do I know if I am 
experiencing FLA? (Figure 4.4). This question invites the reader to click on the links below and 


access the other sections of the website that develop the topic of FLA in a deeper way. 
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HOW DO | KNOW IF | AM EXPERIENCING FLA? 


The first step to knowing if you have FLA is to understand the factors that produce it. The second step is to learn about its effects, 
and the third step is to learn about strategies that will help you cope with its effects and hopefully eliminate FLA from your life. Take a 


look at these steps! 
\ ~ 






-a 


Figure 4.4: Invitation to Other Sites 
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Section Two: What Causes FLA? 

The second page or section of this website is called What Causes FLA (Figure 4.5). This 
question introduces the list of factors that might contribute to the development of FLA. The 
factors mentioned in this section have subheadings and explanations that develop the ideas of the 
subheadings (Figure 4.6). The target audience is students, but it is also expected that teachers can 
benefit from this section by learning to analyze if some of these factors are present in their 
classrooms and if they can do something to avoid them. The factors mentioned are: Fear of 
making mistakes, setting expectations that are too high, difficult classroom environment, focus 
on mistakes and not in accomplishments, bad or no relationship with the teacher, low level of 


proficiency, and speaking activities. 


= 
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WHATCAUSES FLA 





THERE ARE MANY FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANXIETY. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEM CELB 


Figure 4.5: Introduction to Causes of FLA 
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THERE ARE MANY FACTORS THAT CONTRIBUTE TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANXIETY. 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM 


= Fear of making mistakes 


Many times we are so concerned about what others might say about us that we are scared to speak in front of others. 
= Setting expectations that are too high! 


We hear native speakers on T.V. and we wish we will sound just like them. Having a native-like accent when you are not bilingual is a 
very difficult task, and many times it is not necessary to have the so-called "perfect accent". 


= Difficult classroom environment GEL 


© A harsh environment does no good under any circumstance, in any class. This can increase levels of anxiety and just make it worse. 


Figure 4.6: Factors that Contribute to FLA 


Section Three: Effects of FLA 

The third page of this website is called Effects of FLA (Figure 4.7). The purpose of this 
page is to enlighten the readers about the detrimental effects that FLA can have on students. 
Below the title, there are several bullet points that proceed to exemplify how FLA can affect 
individuals and to what extent (Figure 4.8). The bullet points that mention the effects of FLA in 
the website are: lack of growth and achievement, difficulty completing tasks, embarrassment, 
frustration, anger, lack of confidence, headaches, and low self-esteem. I only mentioned effects 
and elaborated on them, but I did not mention any strategies to cope with them because that is 


fully explained on the next page. 
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“EFFECTS OF FLA 





Figure 4.7: Introduction to Effects of FLA 
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HERE ARE SOME OF THE EFFECTS THAT FOREIGN LANGUAGE ANXIETY CAN HAVE 


= Lack of growth and achievement 


Foreign language anxiety can make things so difficult for you that you might even get bad grades. 
= Cannot finish what you start! 


If you cannot focus, that means it will cost you a great deal to complete your assignments and that can get you in trouble. FLA can 
affect your ability to focus; therefore, it will be really hard for you to finish what you start. 


Figure 4.8: List of Effects of FLA 


Section Four: Coping Strategies for Teachers 

The fourth page of this website is called Coping Strategies for Teachers (Figure 4.9). 
This section is intended to assist teachers in raising awareness about FLA, the factors that 
contribute to it, and the effects FLA can have among students. Because it has been made for 
teachers, the vocabulary used in this section is more advanced, and so is the content of some of 
the resources provided. Teachers are often unaware of the possibility that FLA is affecting their 


students’ performance and demeanor, so this section of the website is made for teachers. There 
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are three subsections that follow the heading and each one plays an important role in raising 
awareness. 

The first subsection contains a set of 12 strategies that are meant to help teachers 
understand that they are able to assist their students by giving them strategies to fight FLA 
effects (Figure 4.10). The strategies mentioned are: raising awareness in the educational 
community, researching how to help students who suffer from FLA, granting students the 
possibility that they suffer from FLA before tagging them as lazy, helping students discover the 
causes of their FLA, creating a welcoming classroom environment, including relevant topics in 
their lesson plan, providing positive feedback, delivering clear explanations, promoting small 
group work, establishing healthy relationships with students, educating themselves regarding 


FLA, and inviting their students to use the target language in and out of class. 


= = q 
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Figure 4.9: Coping Strategies for Teachers 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO AS A TEACHER 


= Awareness, awareness, AWARENESS! 


The fact that you are on a website researching FLA is amazing! There are so many teachers unaware of the powerful phenomenon 
that FLA is and how it affects their students. Raise awareness among your colleagues about the existence of this type of anxiety so 
together we can come up with strategies that will help our students! 


Research how to help your students 


Several studies have shown that many teachers who find out that their students are dealing with FLA, don't do anything to help 
them. Do not be part of that group! You can help your students by learning about FLA, teaching your students about it and together 
come up with strategies to avoid those ugly factors that produce it. Your students will be grateful and you will be doing an amazing 


À CED 


Figure 4.10: Strategies for Teachers 


The second subsection contains eight links that teachers can recommend to their students 
(Figure 4.11). These links have friendly articles and interesting information related to FLA. The 
websites linked in this subsection have been created by different entities and the reason I wanted 
to include a diversity of fields is that they might help students to understand that they are not the 
only ones going through the discomforts of dealing with FLA. The various websites convey the 
message that FLA can be a common occurrence and that it does not have to be permanent if 
addressed. These websites are intended for students, but they are in the teachers’ section too 
because there are for teachers to share with their students. Given that FLA is not always a known 
phenomenon, either teachers, students, or both groups can get access to this information and 
share it with others. This is why there is a subsection of strategies for students in the teachers’ 


section. 
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Here are some useful links with tips that will help your students to overcome FLA 


= 10 steps to overcome your fear of speaking in a foreign language 





Mind to Mouth: How to Speak a New Language Fluently Faster 





= Is Learning Extra Languages Worth the Hassle? 





Phobophobia 
= 13 Ways To Beat Your Fear And Start Speaking A Foreign Language 
Overcoming Language Anxiety 





= How Babbel Helps You Overcome Foreign Language Anxiety 





How To Stop Anxiety When Speaking A Foreign Language 





Figure 4.11: List of Websites for Students 


The third and last subsection has the names of a collection of 14 books and peer-reviewed 


articles that address the topic of FLA in a variety of ways and from different perspectives (Figure 


4.12). These articles were written by authors that have contributed in great ways to the study of 


FLA. The authors mentioned in this section are: Masoud Hashemi, Elaine Horwitz, Michael 


Horwitz, Joann Cope, Meihua Lui, Wenhong Huang, Peter MacIntyre, Robert Gardner, Anthony 


Onwegbuzie, Phillip Bailey, Christine Daley, Betsy Parrish, Thomas Scovel, lakovos 


Tsiplakides, Donna Wilson, Marcus Conyers, Dolly Young, Ying Zheng, and Liying Cheng. 
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Articles and books recommended for you to learn about FLA 


Hashemi, M. (2011). Language Stress and Anxiety Among the English Language learners. Procedia Social and Behavioral Sciences, 
30, 1811-1816. doi: 10.1016/j.sbspro.2011.10.349 

Ho, T. (2019). Age and other factors influencing second language acquisition in english learners in a community ESL program. 
International Forum of Teaching and Studies, 15 (1), 16-28. Retrieved from 
http://americanscholarspress.us/journals/IFST/pdf/IFOTS-1-2019/IFOTS-V15n1-art2.pdf 





Horwitz, E., Horwitz, M., Cope, J. (1986). Foreign language classroom anxiety. Modern Language Journal, 70(2), 125-132. doi: 
10.2307/327317 

Horwitz, E. (2001). Language anxiety and achievement. Annual Review of Applied Linguistics, 21, 112-126. doi: 
10.1017/S0267190501000071 





Liu, M., Huang, W. (2011). An exploration of foreign language anxiety and English learning motivation. Education Research 


International, 2011, 1-8. doi:10.1155/2011/493167 

Macintyre, P., Gardner, R. (1994). The subtle effects of language anxiety on cognitive Moon - 
Language Learning, 442), 283-305. doi: 10,1111/j,1467-1770,1994.tb01103,x 

Onwuegbuzie, A., Bailey, P., Daley, C. (1999). Factors associated with foreign language anxiety. Applied Psycholinguistics 20(2), 217- 





Figure 4.12: Recommended Books and Articles 
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Section Five: Coping Strategies for Students 

The fifth and last page of this website is called Coping Strategies for Students (Figure 
4.13). As the title mentions, this section has been created to provide students with strategies that 
will most likely help them in dealing with the consequences that FLA can bring. Following the 
title, there is a subsection that provides students with six strategies that have proven to be 
beneficial when it comes to dealing with the effects of FLA (Figure 4.14). The strategies 
mentioned in this first subsection are: raising awareness of FLA, discovering the cause of your 
FLA, making friends with native speakers of the target language, watching movies, and reading 
books that are in the target language, talking to your teacher about how you are feeling, and 


setting realistic and achievable expectations. 
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Figure 4.13: Coping Strategies for Students 
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YOU HAVE TO DEAL WITH FLA, NOW WHAT? 


= Awareness of Foreign Language Anxiety 


It is good to admit that FLA exists, that it can affect you and that you can do something about it. Talk to your friends and ask if 
someone else is going through the same. Maybe they need to learn about it and you can help them. Spread the word! 


= Discover what is causing your Foreign Language Anxiety 


The best way to solve a problem is by going to the root of it. Discover what is triggering your anxiety and see if there is something 
you can change about that situation. 


Figure 4.14: Strategies to Cope with FLA Effects 
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The second subsection of this last page contains fifteen videos where people talk about 
FLA (Figure 4.15). Students, teachers, researchers, and bilingual people created these videos. 
The videos offer advice from a variety of sources, and they are presented in different formats. 
Some are Ted talks, some are classes, some are only animations, some are people sharing their 
experience learning a second language, and some are definitions. These videos are intended to 
raise awareness about FLA. I have included them in the students’ section of the website because 
they are appealing and fulfill the purpose of letting students know that many suffer the effects of 
FLA, that is difficult but that it can be overcame. Most of these videos are about people that 
courageously decided that FLA was not going to impede their success when learning a second or 
foreign language. This is the type of message that I hope students are exposed to. 

The third and last subsection of this page has a list of links where students can find 
written information about FLA and suggestions to overcome this type of anxiety (Figure 4.16). 
These links are the same links that were shared in the teachers’ section since they were intended 
for students. As it was mentioned before, these links were written by students, teachers, and 
language schools. These links include useful information that will help students understand more 
about FLA in the words of peers and people that understands what is like to deal with the effects 


of FLA because they have experience it. 
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Here are some videos of people sharing how they overcame FLA! 


Overcoming your Fear of Speaking Foreign Languages 

= Why We Struggle Learning Languages 

Second Language Anxiety Film 

= The Anxious Language Learner: A Saudi Woman's Story 

= Second Language Anxiety 

Speaking a second language: it's terrifying but wonderful! 

Foreign Language Anxiety, Social Support, and Resources for Anxious Language Learners 
Foreign Language Anxiety 























= The Anxiety Of Speaking a Foreign Language 


= Overcome the fear of speaking a foreign language 


Strategies for Reducing Language Anxiety: How can we create a less-stressful English classroom 














O 


Figure 4.15: FLA Experiences 
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"Reducing Foreign Language Anxiety" 
= Be less shy when speaking a foreign language 





Here are some useful links with articles and tips that will help you overcome FLA 


= 10 steps to overcome your fear of speaking in a foreign language 
= Mind to Mouth: How to Speak a New Language Fluently Faster 








= Is Learning Extra Languages Worth the Hassle? 

= Phobophobia 

= 13 Ways To Beat Your Fear And Start Speaking A Foreign Language 
= Overcoming Language Anxiety 


= How Babbel Helps You Overcome Foreign Language Anxiety CEN 


= How To Stop Anxiety When Speaking A Foreign Language 











Figure 4.16: Additional Websites for Students 


Learning about FLA has become of importance for the members of second or foreign 
language communities and sharing about its existence with a large number of people is not 


always a possibility. The idea of having workshops to talk about FLA was considered, but I 
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wanted to find a way to reach more people than those in my small circle. This is why I decided to 
create a website that any person can access to and from anywhere, as long as they have access to 
the Internet. I hope that this website will help to raise awareness in the topic of FLA and will 
assist students and teachers in their journeys through teaching and learning a second or foreign 


language. 


Chapter 5: Project 


Anxiety is a term that has gained popularity over the last decades. The world in which we 
live is more stressful with the passing of each day. In the middle of wars, economic crises, 
diseases, political unrest, pandemics, and individual challenges, we are expected to keep standing 
up, keep moving, keep working, keep learning, and keep living. Given the unsettling 
circumstances that each of us face, it is understandable that we get anxious over anything that 
poses a challenge. Learning a second or foreign language can pose a challenge and depending on 
the circumstances of the learners and teachers, it can provoke high levels of anxiety, also known 
as foreign language anxiety (FLA). 

FLA was part of my learning experience as an undergraduate student, and because I lived 
this situation of suffering the consequences of FLA, I wanted to learn more about this type of 
anxiety and its extent. My goal was to help people that either have dealt with FLA in the past or 
have to deal with stressful situations in the present and want to understand what they are the 
going through, including its implications and consequences. FLA can bring extra difficulties to 
the already complex experience of learning a second or foreign language, and for this reason the 
ESL/EFL community needs to be aware of the existence of FLA. 

Foreign language anxiety is still present in my experience as a teacher and as a student. 
Every time I have to speak in front of an audience in my second language, I tend to panic and 
become very afraid. I often have to use some of the strategies that have been presented in this 
project to find the strength and courage to speak. When I was in my undergraduate program, I 
had amazing teachers that guided and supported me. They cared about my well-being and 


showed me how to have confidence. They also took care of students like myself through the 
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content of their classes. Their lessons were engaging, motivating, and meaningful to our lives. 
We discussed current topics and focused on matters that would benefit us. My teachers’ example 
inspired me to do the same for my students, to get to know them, to build healthy relationships 
with them, to teach meaningful classes, and to keep them engaged. I, therefore wanted to work 
on a project that could help raise awareness about FLA, its effects, and strategies to deal with its 
consequences. However, I also sought to convey a meaningful set of ideas that would provide 
help to as broad an audience as possible. 

Choosing the type of project proved to be a challenge since I had to find a final product 
that could be both meaningful and within my range of possibilities. I analyzed several final 
options, like creating flyers or giving small talks, but finally decided to create a website. The 
idea of creating a website won in the end because it featured many positives, like reaching a 
broader audience, being easily accessible, and presenting current information on the topic. Still, I 
had one important concern which was that I did not know how to build that website. Therefore, 
creating this project was not only challenging content-wise, but also building-wise. Along with 
learning about FLA, I had to learn how to build a website and that was an interesting 
combination. Through conducting the research for this thesis, I have not only learned about FLA 
but also about perseverance, dedication, discipline, and resilience. 

Concerning the website, I hope that many people can access its content and benefit from 
it. It is a user-friendly site that presents a collection of the work of remarkable authors that 
suggested strategies to deal with the negative effects that FLA can bring. I hope that teachers can 
read it and understand what FLA means to their students and how it can affect them. I also hope 
it will invite teachers to reflect on their practice and identify aspects that can be improved to help 


students with FLA. Besides, I expect students to explore this website and embrace the possibility 
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that they might be suffering from FLA. This acknowledgment might help them to understand 
that they can learn and succeed, but also that they need some help from their teachers and 
themselves to do so. The word that stands out the most in this project is awareness, and I hope 
that this website will help to raise awareness about FLA, and its effects. Perhaps most 
importantly, I hope to raise awareness about strategies that can help students. 

Further research is needed, however. As mentioned above, we live in a hectic world that 
presents us with more challenges every day in all aspects. Considering these challenges, it is 
important to accept the fact that the brain gets stressed and anxiety might easily surface. 
Mastering a second or foreign language is in demand either as a choice or as a need, and people 
might need assistance when enrolling themselves in this task. I think the best way to help 
students and teachers concerning FLA is by arming them with strategies that have proven to be 


effective for others, and that is achievable through continued research. 
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